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J oblessness 
Near 7% for 
7th Month 


By David L. Perlman 


The Labor Dept.’s employ- 
ment-unemployment estimate for 
June shows the nation still mired | 
in serious joblessness with a/| 
seasonally adjusted unemploy-| 


ment rate of 6.8 percent — vir-| 
tually unchanged for the seventh | 


consecutive month. 


A record influx of teen-agers 
entering the job market with the 
close of school sent both employ- 
ment and unemployment figures 
soaring to post-war records. One 
bright spot was a better-than-sea- 
sonal 500,000 increase in employ- 
ment of adult men. 

Jobs Rise Sharply 
_ Total employment rose by 1.9 
million in June to 68.7 million, 
17,000 above the previous high last 
July; unemplyoment increased 800,- 
000 to 5.6 million, 1.2 million 
higher than in June 1960. 

While the number of persons out 
of work 15 weeks or longer declined 
seasonally by 300,000 to 1.6 mil- 
lion, it was still nearly double the 
level of a year ago. The number 
out of work for more than a half- 
year rose slightly to 928,000 com- 
pared with 396,000 in June 1960. 

A companion report on em- 
ployment in major cities showed 
a slight improvement for the 
second successive month. Eighty- 
tight of the nation’s 150 major 
labor markets reported unem- 
ployment rates above 6 percent 
—but this was down from 96 in 

May and from the all-time high 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Meany to Broadcast 
Appeal for Aid Bill 


Underscoring labor’s whole- 
hearted support of the pend- 
ing Administration foreign 
aid bill, the AFL-CIO has an- 
nounced that. Pres. George 
Meany will make a maior ra- 
dio address on the subject. 

As the AFL-CIO News 
went to press, the federation 
was negotiating with radio 
networks for prime time on 
a coast-to-coast hookup. The 
broadcast will take place 
Thursday night, July 13. Un- 
ion members should consult 
_| their local newspapers for 
| time and station. 


| 


OMNIBUS “HOUSING BILL, designed to attack nation’s slums and put housing within sai of 
millions of Americans, is signed into law by Pres. John F. Kennedy. Shown at White House 
ceremonies are, left to right, Rep. Charles A. Vanik (D-O.), Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N. J.), 
Rep. William S. Moorhead (D-Pa.), Rep. Carl Albert (D-Okla.), Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth, Housing Administrator Robert Weaver, Deputy Housing Chief Jack Conway, Public 
Housing Commissioner Marie McGuire, Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan 
(D-Mo.), Rep. Brent Spence (D-Ky.) and Sen. Maurine B. Neuberger (D-Ore.). 
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‘Knotty’ Areas Still Remain: 


Internal Disputes Unit Gives 
Progress Report to Council 


Unity House, Pa.—A “partial progress report” of the AFL-CIO Executive Council’s subcommittee 
on internal disputes has been accepted by the Council with instructions to the group to continue its 


By Saul Miller 


discussion and report back to the next meeting. 


AFL-CIO Pres. Meany told reporters at the wind-up of the council meeting here that the com- 
mittee has made a “good deal of progress” but that some “knotty” areas remain to be resolved. 


The subcommittee has been‘ 
working on machinery and “ground 
rules” for final and binding arbitra- 
tion of internal disputes, on instruc- 
tions from the 1959 AFL-CIO con- 
vention which adopted the arbritra- 
tion approach in principle and in- 
structed the special subcommittee 
to develop a “detailed plan of 
procedure.” 


Meetings to Continue 

The subcommittee is composed 
of Vice Pres. A. J. Hayes as chair- 
man, Vice Presidents Walter P. 
Reuther, Joseph Beirne and Joseph 
Keenan, and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler. Meany said it was in- 
structed to continue consultations 
with the Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. and the Industrial Un- 
ion Dept. so that it can complete its 
report by the October council meet- 
ing. He said the committee indi- 
cated agreement in certain areas but 
that two “knotty problems” re- 
mained—B&CTD and IUD disputes 
and boycotts. 


The committee reached com- 


plete agreement on raiding prob- 
lems, Meany said, and the gen- 
eral framework for settling dis- 
putes. He said in reply to queries 
that this would involve a panel 
of arbitrators and a director of 
disputes. But he stressed that 
there is “nothing final,” and that 
“nothing has been adopted.” 


He commented in reply to an- 
other query that he is “encouraged 
by the fact that they [the commit- 
tee] have reduced the areas of dis- 
pute and disagreement.” 

In other internal areas, Meany an- 
nounced: 

@ The Agricultural Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, created by the 
AFL-CIO to organize farm workers 


in California, will set up an orderly’ 


transfer of its members to an ap- 
propriate international union. 
Meany commented that the fed- 
eration went into the farm worker 
area to help develop a trade union 
consciousness and to improve con- 
ditions. On the latter, he stressed, 
the campaign has been successful, 


with wages increasing an estimated 
25 percent. The average dues-pay- 
ing membership since the cam- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Congress in Stretch Drive 


With Major Battles Ahead 


School Bill, 


7 
The 87th Congress passed the 
two-thirds mark of its current ses- 
sion facing a series of major legis« 
lative hurdles despite a solid rec- 
ord of accomplishment to date. 

Ahead of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress lay the prospect 
of sharp battles over three key 
measures proposed by Pres. John 
F, Kennedy: federal aid to public 
schools, mutual security and health 
care for the aged financed through 
social security. 

Each poses a major test of 
strength for the new “working 
coalition” which the Administra- 
tion has fashioned in the House 


For a progress report on AFL- 
CIO’s 20-point Iegislative pro- 
gram in the 87th Congress, see 
Scorecard, Page 6. 


to blunt the force of the conserva- 
tive Republican-southern Demo- 
cratic bloc which in the past has 
succeeded in killing or emasculating 
most progress legislation. 

Composed of practically all 
northern and western Democrats, 
a surprisingly large group of south- 
ern Democrats and about 30 liberal 
Republicans, the new coalition has 
been an important factor in Ken- 
nedy’s initial successes on Capitol 
Hill. 

In the first six months, work- 
ing at a pace unmatched since 
the early days of the New Deal, 
Congress has enacted the bulk of 
the “must” measures which Ken- — 


(Continued on Page 7) g@ 


T-H Court Injunction 
Halts Maritime Strike 


New York—American-owned passenger and freight ships have 
started to sea again under a Taft-Hartley temporary restraining — 


order ending a strike called June 
U.S. District Judge Sylvester J. 


15. 
Ryan issued the order as several 


of the striking unions reached contract agreements with companies 


representing more than half the? 


merchant marine fleet. An appeals 
judge refused the petition of two 
unions to block the order, and 
Judge Ryan was slated to hear ar- 
guments on the government’s peti- 
tion to make an injunction perma- 
nent for 80 days. 

Pres. John F. Kennedy, acting 
on the “reluctant” recommenda- 


tion of Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, used the T-H injunction pro- 
cedure on the ground that a con- 
tinuation of the strike “imperils the 
national health and safety.” 

The President called for a con- 
tinuation of negotiations during 
the so-called “cooling off’ pe- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 8, 1961 


Ship Strike 
Halted by T-H 
Court Order 


(Continued from Page 1) 
riod. He also directed Goldberg 
to draft amendments to improve 
the national emergency provi- 
sions of T-H, and called for a 
review of “procedures for im- 
proving collective bargaining” 
in the maritime industry. 

The strike of 70,000 seamen 
produced these developments: 
@ Members of the Maritime 


Union, by a vote of 13,168. to 652) 9 


at meetings in 21 ports, approved 

new four-year agreements with 
‘companies operating 590 . ships. 
Substantially similar agreements 
were reached by the Masters, Mates 


& Pilots and the American Radio : 


Association. 
@ The Seafarets,. 


representing | & 


20,000 Atlantic and Gulf Coast|@ 


sailors, announced the signing of 
contracts with 95 percent of af- 
fected employers. SIU and at least 
one other union—the Marine Engi- 
neers—have opposed the issuance 
of the T-H restraining order. SIU 
said it was unnecessary because 
only a few ships were involved, 


Terms of Agreements 


The NMU said its new contracts 
provide a 4 percent wage increase 
effective June 16, and an additional 
2.25 percent each year; vacations 
of 60 days a year after one year 
of service with the same company; 
increased pension and welfare con- 
tributions; allowances for room and 
meals ashore and subsistence al- 
lowances while traveling. 

Pension fund trustees, it was 
agreed, will work out details of a 
severance pay plan, and a joint 
committee will study issues involv- 
ing working conditions or leave 
them for final arbitration. The 
“runaway flag” issue—American 
ships sailing under foreign flags— 
is referred to the Secretary of Labor. 

SIU concluded one-year agree- 
ments providing a 4 percent money 
package increasing welfare, pension 
and vacation benefits; employer rec- 
Ognition of the union’s right to 
board “runaway” ships and to bar- 
gain for crews where majority sta- 
tus is attained; and agreement for 
a joint committee of union and 
management to draft a program for 
helping the industry. 

A Board of Inquiry named by 
Kennedy under the Taft-Hartley 
Act to study the maritime strike 
and to seek a settlement reported 
back to the President that “full 

accord” had not been reached by 
all strikers and ship operators 
and that the national health and 
safety were imperiled by its con- 
tinuance. 

“The circumstances of this dis- 
pute,” Kennedy said in announcing 
his decision to ask for an injunc- 
tion, “present new evidences for 
the imperative need of improve- 
ments of the national emergency 
section” of T-H. 

“I have directed the Secretary 
of Labor promptly to prepare 
for submission to the Congress 
proposals for improving our 
mechanism” of dealing with such 
conflicts. “This dispute also 
points up the necessity for re- 
viewing our procedures for im- 
proving collective bargaining in 
the maritime industry.” 

The Board of Inquiry included 
David L. Cole, chairman, Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, and Prof. 
James J. Healy of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The board reported that the mar- 
itime bargaining structure is “most 
complex” and involves “virtually 
every shipping company” in the 
US. and five separate international 
unions. 

Main obstacles to agreement, the 
board said, are two major issues— 
the practice of certain American 
ship operators in registering their 
ships under foreign flags and con- 
tract inequities involving groups of 
workers, 


DRAMATIC HIGHLIGHT of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 


meeting was the helicopter landing 


on the Unity House lawn to address the council. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany thanks the secretary for his visit as the Marine- 
piloted “whirlybird” prepares to fly him back to Washington. 


‘| Reorganization, Upgrading: 


Revision of USES . 
Proposed by Council 


Unity House, Pa——A “complete reorganization and upgrading” 
of the U.S. Empioyment Service to provide an “effective” federal 
1 program of job placement and employment counseling has been 
called for by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
In a statement adopted at its session here, the council said a na- 
tional employment service should® 
i|be “an essential part of the labor 
market structure of an industrial 
society,” and added that establish- 
ment of such a system is “long 
overdue.” 


The AFL-CIO leaders, refer- 
ring to key Kennedy Administra- 
tion proposals for putting Amer- 
ica back to work, declared that 
“no genuine program that aims 
for full employment, including 
the retraining and relocation of 
many displaced workers,” can be 
successful without a federal job 
placement service. 


The AFL-CIO called for “com- 
plete separation” of the employ- 
ment service from the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, and the 
development of “broad-gauged” 
services for both employers and 
workers. 


AFL-CIO Asks 
Volunteers for 
Peace Corps 


Unity House, Pa.—All AFL-CIO 
affiliates have been urged to assist 
in making the peace corps “a suc- 
cessful and enduring program” by 
encouraging the enlistment of vol 
unteers from labor’s ranks. 

The federation’s Executive Coun- 
cil adopted a statement supporting 
the peace corps and declaring the 
AFL-CIO believes that such pro- 
grams “are not solely the concern 
of governments.” 


Only during wartime, the Execu- 
tive Council said, has the nation 
had such a federal service. At pres- 
ent, state employment offices op- 
erate on a “decentralized” basis, 
with at best only “weak and hap- 
hazard” exercise of federal au- 


of Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg thority. 


“By failing to keep up with 
changes in employment and skill 
requirements,” the council said, 


New Legislation Held 
Needed in Rights Field 


Unity House, Pa.—Enactment of federal and state legislation “to 
enforce fair employment and fair housing and to safeguard . 
basic civil rights of every American” is essential to “speedy racial 
justice,” the AFL-CIO Executive Council has declared. 

The federation leadership approved a resolution at the council’s 


“Vital institutions in develop- 
ing societies, such as free trade 
unions, should be taken into part- 
nership in developing peace corps 
programs,” the resolution as- 
serted. 


American labor, said the council, 
knows from its long history of in- 
ternational, cooperation that the 
peace corps is only one aspect of 
foreign relations, that “it will not, 


“the employment service offices 
have permitted private agencies 
to develop lucrative high-fee busi- 
ness operations that frequently 
misrepresent job opportunities.” 


The Executive Council was crit- 
ical of those instances of “discrim- 
inatory and segregationist prac- 
tices” engaged in by the employ- 
ment service. It declared: 

“Not only are the segregated fa- 


- > tHe 


midsummer session here asserting? 


that “faith in freedom and justice 
here at home must not be betrayed.” 

The statement declared that “bru- 
tal attacks and mob violence against 
peaceful citizens, who have faith in 
the law of the land and who have 
faith in freedom, cannot be per- 
mitted or tolerated,” and it called 
on “all those who either perpetuate 
or condone acts of race hate and 
acts of violence prompted by race 
hate to cease and desist.” 


The Executive Council com- 
mended Pres. John F. Kennedy 
for his Executive Order establish- 
ing the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, 
and declared that labor is “en- 
couraged by the firmness of the 
initial steps” taken by the com- 
mittee. 

“We shall extend to the com- 
mittee,” the council said, “every as- 
sistance and press for the effectua- 
tion of its mandate with speed and 
determination.” 

At the same time, the AFL-CIO 
declared that “no matter how well 
designed, executive action is no 
substitute for legislation,’ and 
added: 

“We must urgently insist on the 
enactment by Congress of an en- 
forceable Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act outlawing discrimination 
because of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin in all employment in 
interstate commerce and in produc- 
tion of goods and services for in- 
terstate commerce. 

“We call on all organized la- 
bor and an all friends of organ- 
ized labor to join in this urgent 
and vital task of abolishing in 
America all discrimination . . . 
including those vestiges that in- 
excusably remain within the trade 
union movement.” 

The council noted that “impor- 
tant gains” have been made at 
the state level in recent months 
through enactment of new fair 
housing laws; laws against discrim- 
ination in public accommodations, 
in public transport and in colleges 


by itself, solve the enormous prob- 
lems of hunger and disease which 
afflict so many of our brethren.” 
The council added: 


“However, it cam serve as a 
real contribution in our struggle 
to help establish social, econom- 
ic and political justice through- 
out the world.” 


The statement noted that AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Joseph A. Beirne 
and Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Dept. are serving: on the peace 
corps advisory committee and have 
called for mobilization of the en- 
ergies and skills of American work- 
ers to assist new nations to spark 
their industrial development. 


Food & Beverage Trades Dept. 
Chartered by Executive Council 


Unity House, Pa.—A Food & Beverage Trades Dept. to deal with the special problems and 
concerns of AFL-CIO affiliates in the food and beverage industry has been chartered by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council. 

The council approved the charter application and a constitution for the new department sub 
mitted by nine federation affiliates. The new department is estimated to have one million members who 


cilities an affront to the dignity of 
American workers, but the racially 
segregated job-opening files main- 
tained by the service in a number 
of southern states results in camou- 
flaging discriminatory hiring poli- 
cies of firms holding government 
contracts. These are intolerable 
practices for a service financed 100 
percent by the federal government.” 


ing fair employment practices. 
“Every one of these advances,” 
the Executive Council said, “has 
been made with the help of lead- 
ership and massive support of the 
trade union movement in each 
state.” 

In another action, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany named a 
three-man subcommittee to ana- 
lyze a memorandum on civil 
rights presented by Vice Pres. 
A. Philip Randolph. 

The committee will be headed by 
Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, 
and will include Vice Presidents 
Jacob S. Potofsky and Richard F. 
Walsh. It will report its recommen- 
dations to the next council session. 


In urging reorganization of 
the USES, the council made it 
plain that what is needed is more 
than “the addition of funds and 
personnel,” declaring that “mere- 
ly more of the same cannot pos- 
sibly produce the kind of na- 
tional employment service that is 
needed.” 


are engaged in the manufacture,® 
production, processing, sale and dis- 
tribution of food and beverage 
products. 

The nine AFL-CIO unions sub- 
mitting the charter application 
.and who will make up the de- 
partment for that part of their 
membership engaged in the food 
and beverage industry are: 


American Federation of Grain 
Millers. 

Distillery, Rectifying & Wine 
Workers. 

Hotel & Restaurant Employes 
and Bartenders Intl. Union. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen. 

Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union. 

American Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers. 

Retail Clerks Intl. Association. 

United Packinghouse, Food & 


and universities; and laws enforc- 


Allied Workers. 


Seafarers Intl. 
America. 

The charter application was sub- 
mitted to the council at its Febru- 
ary meeting but final action was 
put over to the next meeting to al- 
low a more detailed study of the 
proposed constitution. 

The constitution calls for the 
creation of local food and bevy- 
erage trades councils to be char- 
tered by the department. A 
major objective will be to protect 
and safeguard “the health and 
well-being of the consumers of 
food and beverage products and 
the advancement of the welfare 
and interests of all workers en- 
gaged in the food and beverage 
trades industry.” 

The activities of the new depart- 
ment will be financed in the main 
by a per capita tax of 1 cent per 
member per month paid by each 
| affiliated international or national 


Union of North 


union for those of its members en- 
gaged in the food and beverage 
trade industry. Conventions will be 
held every two years. The depart 
ment will have a president, secre 
tary-treasurer and vice presidents 
equal to the number of affiliates 
with each affiliate selecting its owm 
vice president. 

Any questions arising on ment 
bership eligibility of an AFL-CIO 
affiliate that cannot be resolved 
by the new department will be 
taken to the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council for decision. 

The Food & Beverage Trades 
Dept. will become the seventh trade 
and industrial department in the 
AFL-CIO. The. others are the 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept.; Industrial Union Dept; 
Maritime Trades Dept.; Metal 
Trades Dept., Railroad Employes’ 
Dept.; Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept. 
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Council Gets Internal Disputes Rep 
Progress Made but j= , bi 
‘Knotty’ Areas Stay 


(Continued from Page_1) 
paign started in May 1959 has 
been 1,500. 

He noted that the federation’s 
total expenditure will exceed 
$500,000 and that it can spend 
only a certain amount of money 
in any one area. Meany said the 
Packinghouse Workers and the 
Meat Cutters are both working 
in the area and are interested in 
the AWOC members. 


The success in the farm area, 
Meany stressed, has been in com- 
pelling employers to raise wages, 
but he added they are “still too 
low.” . 

@ The chartering of a new and 
seventh AFL-CIO department—the 
Food & Beverage Trade Dept.—to 
handle the special problems and 
concerns of workers in the industry. 
The petition for a charter was 
signed by nine AFL-CIO affiliates. 
It is estimated that the department 
will have about 1 million members. 

@ The authorization of a two- 
day conference on labor and high- 
er education to be conducted by 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education 
in Washington, in cooperation with 
the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities, 

@ The referral to the executive 
officers of a request for a federal 
charter by an organization of em- 
ployes of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 


General Board 
To Meet Oct. 9 


Unity House, Pa. — The 
AFL-CIO General Board, 
composed of representatives 
of all federation affiliates and 
trade departments as well as 
the Executive Council, will 
meet in New York City Oct. 
9 for a one-day session on 
organizing problems. 

The Executive Council will 
open its fall session on Oct. 
10 in the same city. 


In the legislative area the council: 

@ Commended Pres. Kennedy 
for his “forthright” executive order 
establishing the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity and pledged “every as- 
sistance” to help it effectuate its 
mandate. 

The statement called also for 
congressional approval of “enforce- 
able” fair employment practices 
legislation and requested “all or- 
ganized labor” to join in the urgent 
and vital task of abolishing all dis- 


> 
Ww 


crimination based on race, creed, 
color or national origin, “including 
those vestiges that inexcusably re- 
main within the trade union move- 
ment itself.” 

@ Called for an effective nation- 
al employment service to meet the 
problems of technological change 
and high unemployment, including 
a “complete separation of the em- 
ployment service from the unem- 
ployment insurance system” and an 
end to discriminatory and “segre- 
gationist practices” engaged in by 
the employment service. 

@ Recommended early adoption 
by Congress of the McCarthy-King 
bill carrying out the Administra- 
tion’s proposals for updating the 
jobless benefits program and pro- 
viding a fairer distribution of the 
social costs of unemployment “now 
borne primarily by the nation’s 
wage and salary earners.” 

@ Called for support of the 
peace corps by all AFL-CIO affili- 
ates by encouraging the enlistment 
of volunteers from labor’s ranks. 

In actions affecting strikes, the 
council: 


@ Supported the request of the 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers for a nationwide boycott 
of Peter Paul candies until the com- 
pany reinstates workers dismissed 
because of union activity. 

@ Welcomed the court decision 
in the Peyton Packing Co. case for 
“greatly strengthening the authority 
of the Secretary of Labor to pre- 
vent importation of strikebreakers.” 
The council stressed that while it 
wants “no closed borders” in the 
American hemisphere, trade union- 
ists in the U.S., Mexico, and Cana- 
da “do not want commuting work- 
ers used to undermine wages and 
working conditions or to act as 
strikebreakers.” 


@ Assailed the use of “federal 
courts as a strikebreaking medium” 
by television station KXTV in Sac- 
ramento, Calif., in a walkout in- 
volving the Broadcast Employes & 
Technicians. The council said the 
strike is a “graphic illustration” of 
how the “most vicious provisions” 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act can be 
used to oppose a legitimate walk- 
out. The station is owned by John 
Whitney, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


@ Protested to Commerce Sec. 
Luther H. Hodges over use of an 


Jexhibit in a trade fair at Lima, 


Peru, of a Sears, Roebuck store as 
a typical American store. The AFL- 
CIO has been supporting a Retail 
Clerks’ nationwide boycott of Sears 
because of its labor relations 
policies. 


THANKS FROM Pres. Kennedy to the AFL-CIO for its support 
of Administration policies and its firm position on international 
affairs is read to.reporters at Unity House by Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg on his arrival to address the Executive Council. 


A WEST GERMAN TELEVISION crew filmed highlights of the Executive Council meeting and of 


Unity House activities after earlier work at AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington. The firm plans 
to use the film in a documentary on American labor. 


Backing Given Kennedy Program 
To Overhaul Jobless Pay System 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has endorsed Pres. John F. Kennedy’s plan for 
permanent overhaul of the federal-state unemployment compensation program and has declared 
its “early adoption” by Congress would go “‘a long way toward meeting deficiencies in the system.” 

Noting that organized labor long has called for modernization of the jobless insurance system, 
the council said that if the pending proposal had been adopted earlier “the severity of the last two 


recessions would have been greatly 


mitigated.” 

The Administration proposal, 
contained in legisiation sponsored 
by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) and Rep. Cecil R. King 
(D-Calif.), would set federal stand- 
ards, below which the states could 
not fall, on the amount—but not 
the duration—of weekly benefits. 

The measure also would broad- 
en coverage to include 3 million 
more workers, provide additional 
federal aid for long-term unem- 
ployed who are regularly part of 
the labor force, provide a stand- 
by program of temporary exten- 
sion which would be triggered 
automatically in recession per- 
iods, and raise. the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax base from 
$3,000 to $4,800. 

The Executive Council said the 
program aims at “a fairer distri- 
bution of the social costs of unem- 
ployment,” and noted that this bur- 
den is currently “borne primarily 
by the nation’s wage and salary 
earners.” 

It pointed out that since enact- 
ment of the unemployment insur- 
ance law in 1935 “nothing has been 
done to correct basic deficiencies” 
which have developed over the 
years. Chief among these, it said, 
has been the continued slippage in 
the ratio between weekly benefits 
and lost wages. 

The AFL-CIO pointed to one 
weakness in the Administration 
bill—its failure to put a floor 
under the duration period for 
jobless benefits — and indicated 
there is a need for a minimum 
26-week period. It added: 

“However, there is no ques- 
tion that [the McCarthy-King 
bill] is a positive step toward 
modernizing the jobless pay sys- 
tem.” 

In addition to covering more 
workers and yielding greater re- 
placement of lost wages, the coun- 
cil said, the Administration plan 
“will provide more interim assist- 
ance to unemployed families who 
are now bearing the cost of tech- 
nological change and economic 
readjustment,” and will “also en- 
hance the effectiveness of the job- 
less pay program as an economic 
stabilizer.” 

The Kennedy program would: 

@ Require states to provide 
benefits equal to 50 percent of the 
individual’s normal wage, not to 
exceed half of each state’s average 
weekly wage, beginning in 1964. 


This would rise to 60 percent of 
the state’s average weekly wage in 
1966, and to two-thirds in 1968. 

@ Prohibit states from denying 
benefits to claimants undergoing 
approved job training. 

@ Establish a permanent pro- 
gram of additional compensation so 
that long-term jobless, beginning in 
the 27th week of unemployment, 
would be entitled to federal bene- 
fits for half the period of state bene- 
fits up to a maximum of 13 added 
weeks. 

@ Cover employes of nonprofit 
organizations and workers engaged 
in agricultural processing, and in- 
crease coverage from firms with 
four or more employes to firms 
with one or more workers. 

@ Set up, on a standby basis, 
an emergency program of tempo- 


compensation, with federal rather 
than state benefits, to be triggered 
when nationwide insured unem- 
ployment is 5 percent or more for 
three consecutive months—provid- 
ing that, during the same period, 
the total number exhausting regu- 
lar benefits exceeds 1 percent of 
those covered. 

@ Increase the annual earnings 
on. which employers now pay un- 
employment compensation taxes 
from the present $3,000—a base 
unchanged in a quarter-century— 
to $4,800. 

The latter figure is the same 
base used in figuring employer-em- 
ploye social security taxes. The bill 
would also continue indefinitely the 
temporary increase of four-tenths 
of 1 percent in taxes enacted to fi- 
nance the present temporary exten- 


rary extension of unemployment 


sion of jobless aid. 


Postal ‘Transport Union 
Votes 3-1 for Merger 


Members of the Postal Transport Association have voted 10,263 
to 3,397 in a mail referendum to join in a three-way merger es- 
tablishing the United Federation of Postal Clerks. 

Two of the unions involyed—the 92,000-member Post Office 
Clerks and the previously unaffiliated 25,000-member United Na- 


tional Association of Post Office¢ 
Craftsmen—formally merged at a 
special convention held in April. 

A convention of the 21,000-mem- 
ber NPTA, held at the same time, 
voted to refer ratification of the 
merger to referendum after it nar- 
rowly failed to get the two-thirds 
vote required for convention action. 

With NPTA’s national officers 
strongly favoring the merger, the 
proposal won handily in 13 of the 
union’s 15 regions. A statement by 
Pres. Paul A. Nagle hailed the 
ratification action and declared; 


“By their votes the members 
of NPTA have proven dramati- 
cally their determination to at- 
tain a truly unified postal em- 
ploye labor movement under the 
proud banner of the AFL-CIO. 
This action brings within reach 
the ultimate goal of one postal 
union.” 


E. C. Hallbeck, who has been 
president of the Post Office Clerks 
and remains as president of the 
merged union, expressed the hope 
that the National Postal Clerks Un- 
ion, an unaffiliated group which 


Clerks three years ago, would join 
in the merger. 

Under the unity agreement, 
which took effect immediately upon 
ratification, Nagle became admin- 
istrative vice president of the Postal 
Clerks. NPTA’s industrial secre- 
tary, Wallace J, Legge, was named 
assistant secretary~treasurer and 
NPTA Vice Pres, William E. Price 
became research and education di- 
rector of the merged union. 

The NPTA, one of the oldest 
. postal unions, was founded in 
1891 as the Railway Mail As- 
sociation. Reorganizations of the 
Post Office Dept. in recent years 
which brought railway mail clerks 
under the supervision of local 
postmasters resulted in growing 
sentiment for merger within the 
organization. The union’s officers 
originally sought unification with 
the Letter Carriers but a pro- 
posed merger was rejected by the 
‘NPTA membership in a 1960 
referendum. 

Negotiations for merger were 
subsequently begun with the Post 
Office Clerks after the NPTA’s 
1960 convention endorsed the goal 


broke away from the Post Office 


of unity of all postal unions, 
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' Finish the: Job q 
To FIRST SESSION of the 87th Congress has rolled up an 

‘impressive legislative’ record: in its first six. months, -Laws 
providing for aid to depréssed areas, improvements in. the minimém 
wage, increased social security benefits, new housing programs, 
temporary extension of unemployment compensation and aid to 
dependent children are on the statute books. 

This six-month record—by far the best of the last two decades— 
can take on even greater significance if Congress will in its final 
months move decisively in the other areas requiring urgent legisla- 
tive attention. 

Topping the agenda as Congress heads into the home stretch are 
federal aid to education, health care for the aged and a meaningful 
foreign aid program based on long-term planning and financing. 

The first six months—coming after an arid legislative era— 
have instilled new hope that when faced with the critical problems 
of the day Congress can come up with the necessary legislative 
solutions. Full realization of this hope is a distinct possibility if 
Congress will clean up its agenda of national problems before 
adjournment. . 


Stuck with Siblcschens 


tiene LABOR DEPT. report on unemployment in June under- 
scores emphatically AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s recent 
comment that the nation will not have emerged from the recession 
until the unemployment situation is solved. 

Last month there were 5.6 million persons looking for non- 
existent jobs. A year earlier, in June 1960, unemployment was 
4.4 million. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment at 6.8 percent 
of the labor force in June is virtually unchanged for the past 
seven months. The number of workers jobless for 27 weeks or 
more was more than double that of a year ago; the number of 
persons jobless 15 weeks or more was almost twice the number 
for the same month a year earlier. 

All this adds up to no visible progress in solving the acute 
unemployment problem regardless of what other economic indica- 
tors show. Until unemployment starts moving downward in all 
categories, the recession is still with us. 


The Meaning of Aid 


HE OPPONENTS of the Administration’s foreign aid program 
.& for the most part are throwing up a smog of contrived and 
confusing arguments designed to exploit the shallow, narrow self- 
interest that they believe to be the dominant mood in the nation 
today. 

The AFL-CIO framed the issue in terms of the fundamental 
principles and traditions of America when it told the House 
Foreign Affgirs Committee: 

“It is undoubtedly true that a major reason why we have con- 
tinued our foreign aid program for so long a span is the threat of 
world communism. That’s certainly a worthy motive, not just as a 
measure of self-preservation, but as a means of protecting others 
from tyranny. 

“However, we in the labor movement go a step further. We 
believe this program would be wholly justified even if the Soviet 
Union and Red China didn’t exist. We believe it would be justi- 
fied by principles that were 19 centuries old before Karl Marx 
was born—the principles that lead us to help the needy and to 
extend the hand of brotherhood to all mankind.” 
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Plenty of Hurdies Ahead ~~ ie 
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Southern Publisher Speaks: 


Ralph McGill, publisher of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, was chosen by the 27,000-member 
Local 6 of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers in 
New York for its annial Better Race Relations 
Award. Following are excerpts from his accept- 
ance speech: 


By Ralph McGill 


HE SIT-INS, the Freedom Riders, the mobs 
about schools all reveal the folly of those who 
are trying to keep the past upon the throne. 

The sit-ins had the great value of dramatizing 
a moral issue and awakening conscience. They 
had yet another effect. They demonstrated the 
economic power of the Negro in southern com- 
munities. This was wholesome. 

There was a third result. It should not be over- 
looked that in every city where sit-ins occurred, 
white students joined with Negro students in the 
demonstration. 


I remember talking with a young Negro in 
Tallahassee, where one of the first sit-ins oc- 
curred. He told me that when he and his friends 
went into the drugstore they were, quite un- 
derstandably, tense. = 


“When we saw the white students come in 
to sit with us,” he said, “the emotional reaction 
was such that some of us burst into tears.” 


If I could do one thing here, I would like to 
emphasize that too often mobs seem to represent 
the whole face of the South only because the po- 
litical leadership of the states involved hold all 
the reins of power in their hands and local lead- 
ership has not stood up to be counted. 

There is a story of mutual progress in the 
South, and I ask that. it be neither forgotten nor 
ignored as, in righteous indignation, we condemn 
all that is wicked and evil. 

The Freedom Riders . . . also are a demonstra- 
tion of morality. One might have some doubts 
about the wisdom of some few of the procedures, 
but they have been a strong moral asset because 
they have revealed the central fact which is that 
the real agitators are the states involved. 


These states invoke state laws which, where- 


advertising for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 


ever they have been tested, have been declared 


States Seen as Real Agitators 
In Attacks on Freedom Riders 


unconstitutional. When citizenship rights are 
denied, who is agitating? Who is provoking 
whom? 


One of the frustrating paradoxes of the situ 
ation is that Montgomery’s local buses have for 
three years been desegregated, following the suc 
cess of Martin Luther King’s passive resistance 
program in that city. It is very likely that mem- 
bers of Montgomery’s mob had that day ridden 
on desegregated buses. 

These mobs ... are evidence that those who 
defy the processes of law realize that the ball 
game is over—and that they are losing it. They 
are a reminder, too, to those chambers of com- 
merce and businessmen in the cities who have 
permitted themselves to be paralyzed by the 
Klans and their white-collar counterpart, the 
Citizen’s Councils, that business and industry 
must respond to morality and law, and to the Con 
stitution, or suffer grievously. 


IT ALREADY is evident that those states 
which do not manage an honorable acceptance o 
responsibility will deteriorate in income, popul 
tion and education. The states which act respom 
sibly will projit materially and spiritually. 

There is not and never has been a region which 
could be confined in the phrase “The South” 
There are many Souths. There are many brav 
and honorable people there who- are standing 
against violence and idiocy and intellectual dit 
honesty which is so often used to rationalize it 
justice, | 

I know of no sadder persons than those soutl 
ern governors, editors, businessmen and souther 
ers in Congress who have committed themselvé 
to the ugly proposition that they will defy th 
courts and deny thé constitutional rights of cifé 
zens. Many of them privately are ashamed. Tht 
more callous are the more angry and defiant. 


The grounds for maneuver and phony ratiom 
alization of injustice and illegality are aboul 
gone. The issue now is seen in stark simplicily 
—do all citizens of this country have equal 
rights or don’t they? This country must give 
answer, hic tal 
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Worldwide Struggle Requires 
Patience, Power from America |~ 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to More 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 

AN IMPORTANT MEMBER of the Kennedy 
Administration says privately and somberly 
that on the basis of what he knew he didn’t think 
either Congress or the country was aware of the 
gravity of the world situation. There is only one 
person who can tell them, he said: the President. 
The pressure is grow- 
ing on the President to 
take the public more into 
his confidence, to start a 
dialogue in which he 
would explain, and the 
people would discuss, 
the measures that may be 
necessary to support our 
determination to defend 
West Berlin. And yet 
the Chief Executive is at 
the center here of a tow- 
ering dilemma. 

If he sets the country in motion too soon on the 
German crisis, its great lumbering momentum may 
be too strong for him to stop if he needs to stop 
it before a collision. If he sets it in motion too late, 
Khrushchev is apt to assume the President’s serious 
words at Vienna were no more than words. 


SO TIMING IS CRUCIAL here and so is the 
degree of action. It is reliably reported that the 
White House is not thinking i in terms of mobiliza- 
tion now but in terms of a series of quiet deci- 
sions, some military, some political, some eco- 
nomic, which would add up to increasing pre- 
paredness. 

The Pentagon’s latest leak mistakenly puts 
too much emphasis on the military. When . 
somebody talks of evacuating U.S. dependents 

from “exposed positions” in Germany and 
France, of putting NATO on a battle-ready 
basis and of commandeering commercial planes, 
this is all very exciting and it appeals to the 
impatient but characteristic American fancy for 
quick action and fast solutions. But as Sen. 
Fulbright said in a major foreign policy speech 
on the Senate floor, this inclination “to be more 
responsive to dramatic events than to the hard 
continuing struggle itself” may be no longer 
relevant “to our present role as defenders of 
western civilization.” 

Berlin is not just the site of a potential fire. 
It is the symbol of a new test of strength between 
the Communist and the non-Communist worlds. 
We need fire-fighting equipment on hand but this 
is only part of what we need. The test stretches 
from Berlin to Burma, from Germany to Johan- 
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2 Senators Hold West Berlin 
Worth Danger of Atomic War 


HE WEST SHOULD DARE to risk a thermo- 
nuclear war to save West Berlin, Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey (Minn.), Democratic whip, and Sen. 
Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) asserted on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 
educational program heard on 450 radio stations. 

“The issue isn’t just West Berlin,” Humphrey 
declared. “West Berlin stands as a symbol not only 
of freedom behind the Iron Curtain, a symbol of 
courage and patriotism, but it stands also as a 
test of American sincerity, of the sincerity of the 
West, of our honor, our commitments. And I 
believe that if the U.S. and our allies were to 
betray West Berlin, we would, for all practical 
purposes, be through as a world power and indeed 
as a moral force in the world.” 

“War may be possible, but at the same time, 
the preservation of peace and freedom requires 
risks,” Javits said. “I believe the alternative [to 
standing firm]. in Berlin would be the signal to 
all of Europe that we intend to give up so far 
as the Communists are concerned, This alterna- 
tive is so dire and serious a threat to our very 
Survival that we do not dare to undertake it, 
notwithstanding the risk.” 

Henry Cox, public affairs adviser in the Office 
of German Affairs at the State Dept., said on the 
Same program that the present crisis began in 
November 1958 when Chairman Khrushchev as- 


nesburg and we must stretch our vision and our 
power and our patience with it, not aim every- 
thing nervously at one place. 

Power is necessary, perceptive policies are 
vital but style, that is to say, performance as a 
nation, is also required, Fulbright told the Senate. 
“In the present struggle,” he said, “style is as 
important as power. They have a one-to-one rela- 
tionship.” 

Up to now our style, our national perform- 
ance, has been jerky, breathlessly trying to apply 
short-term measures to get things done quickly, 
to get them fixed and out of mind. Berlin is 
threatened so let’s get it unthreatened. Castro 
is a bully and a bearded nuisance so let’s clobber 
him. The Communists are infiltrating Laos so 
let’s seal off the border and make those lotus 
eaters love us. 

If I were the leader of an uncommitted coun- 
try, Fulbright said, this—in effect—would be 
my policy: No political alignment with either 
power bloc. I’d seek economic and technical aid 
from the U.S. I might take some from the Com- 
munist bloc too, not unaware of communism’s 
ultimate plans for us, but I would discreetly inform 
Washington that guns or even dollars cannot keep 
communism out of my country. Imaginatively, 
dispassionately supporting my efforts to promote 
my people’s welfare would help. If communism 
should attack me overtly I'd ask for U.S. and 
allied military support. To counter Communist 
terror and subversion internally I would seek 
American technical military assistance and more 
economic aid. 


If I headed a new so-called neutralist coun- 
try, Fulbright went on, I would have silently 
identified my hopes for the future with Amer- 
ican leadership. And despairing of consistently 
wise American leadership, as I often would, I 
would remind my U.S. colleagues that the Soviet 
revolution occurred more recently than theirs, 
and its heirs are adroit in trimming their sails to 
the revolutionary winds of change around the 
world. 

Yet much of the world remembers what the 
American revolution has accomplished. [“It is 
not our affluence or our plumbing or our clogged 
freeways that grip (their) imagination (but) the 
values upon which our system is built.”] “And 
the countless millions who do remember—whether 
in Vietnam, Iran, Cuba or elsewhere—hope and 
insist that the spirit and intelligence that inspired 
America’s revolution will animate America’s for- 
eign policy.” 

There is a pattern of national performance, a 
style, for you. It won’t work in the crisis of Berlin 
without power and the resolve to use same, but 
power won’t work elsewhere without it and let us 
remember that we are engaged with the Commu- 
nists everywhere, not just Berlin. 


serted in a speech in Moscow that “it was high 
time the so-called occupation status of Wést 
Berlin snould be lifted, that western forces should 
be withdrawn from the city and that the city 
should be transformed into what he called a free 
city.” 

JAVITS SPOKE OUT against a recent pro- 
posal by Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) that all 
Berlin be made a free city. 

“The way the Communists operate,” he said, 
“they would speedily infiltrate and subvert a ‘free 
city’ Berlin. They can starve it because they sur- 
round it if we are not there physically seeing to its 
preservation.” 

Javits said he did not think that Khrushchev’s 
threat of signing a peace treaty with East Germany 
would make a unified Germany impossible. 

“I do not believe it because everybody knows 
that the East German government is Commu- 
nist, a tool of Khrushchev, and the East German 
people are still to be reckoned with,” he said. 


Humphrey declared that we should not accept 


a permanent division of Germany as inevitable. 


“We should accept as inevitable our determina- 
tion to bring about a resolution of the problems 
in Central Europe and our determination to have 
the Soviet Union fulfill its agreement for self- 
determination by the German “ of Germany’s 


future,” he said. 


—ITS5 YOUR— ~«. 
WASHINGTON ‘ 
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IN THE AFTERMATH of a major national election, such as last 
year’s, there is bound to be political ferment in the party that 
loses. For the Republican Party the process has been marked by the 
rise of Sen. Barry Goldwater (Ariz.) whose self-proclaimed con- 
servatism has long been pleasing to many of the GOP county 
chairman. 

Goldwater was the unrivaled hero of the recent Young Republi- 
can conference in Minneapolis. The passionately conservative col- 
lege students and young businessmen gathered there managed to 
avoid electing as president an open supporter of Goldwater, but 
they gave the senator a welcome vastly warmer than they managed 
to work up for their party’s presidential nominee in 1960, Richard 
M. Nixon. 

Their platform repeated cliches of the right-wing GOP familiar 
across 30 years. They proposed tax policies to “permit the accumu- 
lation of capital and encourage its use”—as if they had no knowl- 
edge that personal wealth has proliferated under the present tax 
structure that they apparently think is confiscatory. 


They asserted a belief in an “independent” Federal Reserve Board 
—and assuredly they didn’t realize that so redoubtable a conserv- 
ative as Herbert Hoover repeatedly tried to get then Pres. Calvin 
Coolidge to use political power with the Reserve Board to curb 
stockmarket speculation before the great crash of 1929. 
* * * 

AS FOR THE REST, the Young Republicans want the govern- 
ment to stay out of the power field and “turn existing projects over 
to private enterprise.” (There comes the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority battle again.) They believe joblessness arises from wage rates 
pushed too high. They want foreign aid withdrawn from young 
countries that don’t follow a path to what they call “capitalist econ- 
omies,” although the governments of all emerging nations clearly 
feel an absolute necessity to guide and to some measure control 
their economic development. 

Goldwater, of course, was the real hero of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention last year although the delegates nominated 
Nixon. He got an ovation from the Platform Committee in Chi- 
cago while New York’s Gov. Rockefeller’s reception was almost 
chilling in its bare courtesy. The GOP would have made Gold- 
water Nixon’s running-mate had the delegates dared. 

The nomination of Goldwater for the presidency in 1964 seems 
to most political observers highly unlikely. Eastern and Pacific 
Coast Republican leaders—say, Sen. Clifford Case of New Jersey— 
would shudder at having their state candidates run with the Arizona 
senator heading the ticket. Senators who come from sparsely set- 
tled states face a built-in handicap. 

 s 


STILL, Goldwater has emerged from the intra-party wrangling 
about why Nixon lost last November as a more formidable force 
than most observers foresaw two or three years ago. His increased 
leadership may compel Nixon to run for governor of California next 
year to try to re-establish a specific political base rather than leave 
himself in the convention as a candidate out of office for four years. 
Nixon, of course, must also take account of Rockefeller’s certain 
drive for the nomination if he is re-elected next year to a second 
term as governor of New York. 


Democratic factionalism in New York City gives Rockefeller 
ample reason to hope for re-election, and it is reasonably clear 
that he will do everything possible to build a nationwide organiza- 
tion far in advance of the convention. 

A three-way battle for control of the convention may develop— 
with Nixon and Rockefeller the principal rivals for the nomination 
but with Goldwater having basic strength that would make him 
a key figure. The new chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Rep. William E. Miller (N. Y.), says that he thinks compe- 
tition for the nomination will stir up interest and strengthen the 
party’s chances in the election. 


BERLIN IS A SYMBOL of freedom for 17 million Germans in 
Communist East Germany, and of the steadfastness and honor 
of the free West according to Sen. Hubert Humphrey (Minn.), 
Democratic whip (left); Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) and 
Henry Cox (right), public affairs officer, Office of German Affairs, 
Dept. of State, in interviews on Washington Reports to the People, 


AFL-CIO public affairs educational radio program, 
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Progress Report on the 87th Congress 


At its meeting Jan. 5, 1961, the AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted a 20-point legislative program. A scorecard of progress 


on that program thus far in the 87th Congress follows: 


ISSUE 
AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS: Local communities with 
high, chronic unemployment need federal aid to encourag 
new industry, retrain workers for new jobs. 


HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL: Federal aid 
needed to help eradicate blight in cities, provide low-cost 
public housing, and encourage private housing construc- 
tion for families with moderate incomes. 


AID TO EDUCATION: Local school agencies have been 
unable to finance needed school construction, adequate 
teachers’ salaries to attract and hold teachers. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Fairness and economic reality de- 
mand an increase in the $1 minimum wage, plus exten- 
sion of the protection of the law to millions of workers 
not covered.- 


HEALTH BENEFITS FOR AGED: Mounting costs of 
medical care, plus greater need for care by retired people, 
make passage of Anderson-King bill proposed by Pres. 
Kennedy an urgent necessity. The bill would provide a 
system of hospitalization, nursing home and home nursing 
insurance for the aged under social security. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: Inadequate state un- 
employment compensation makes federal action to estab- 
lish minimum benefit and duration standards necessary. 
Recession-born unemployment necessitated action to pro- 
vide extended benefits for those who had exhausted their 


rights. 


TAX REVISION FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH: Tax 
loopholes drain off substantial federal revenue and give 
special groups unfair privilege. Tax system is too inflex- 
ible to be used efficiently as an economic tool. 


PUBLIC WORKS: Expanding needs for highways, air- 
ports and other public works, plus poverty of state and 
local governments, makes federal action necessary. Public 
works can also help reduce unemployment. 


FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY: Federal Reserve Board 
has failed to use its full powers to cut interest rates, 
spur economic recovery. Membership of board does not 
reflect views of differing economic groups in the nation. 


MIGRANT WORKERS: Migratory farm workers are the 
most depressed group in our society. They are subject to 
periodic unemployment, low wages, poor living condi- 
tions, lack of educational facilities. They are denied pro- 
tection of most social legislation. 


COMPREHENSIVE LABOR LEGISLATION: Taft-Hart- 
ley and Landrum-Griffin laws make organizing, collective 
bargaining difficult for unions, Anti-racketeering sections 
of Landrum-Griffin do not adequately curtail management 
corruption. 


SITUS PICKETING: Supreme Court interpretation of 
Taft-Hartley Act unfairly restricts right to strike on multi- 
employer jobs. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: The nation has been lagging in devel- 
opment of peacetime uses of the atom, while the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain have made substantial progress. 
Protection of workers from atomic hazards is inadequate. 


NATURAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT: Increasing 
demands for water, recreational areas, and other natural 
resources require forthright action for intelligent conserva- 
tion and development. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Continuing deprivation of civil rights 
of minority groups requires federal enforcement action. 


IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE REFORM: Outmoded 
immigration laws discriminate against certain nations, and 
the number of immigrants is kept unnecessarily low. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Newly emerging nations and in- 
creased competition for support by the Soviet Union pose 
a serious challenge to freedom in the world. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES: No formal recognition of the 
right to bargain collectively exists for federal employes. 


FARM LEGISLATION: Existing farm programs have 
injured family farmer, failed to prevent decreases in farm 
ancome. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE: Strong defense forces to meet 
“brushfire” wars as well as major wars are needed to deter 
aggression. 


: AFL-CIO POSITION 
Executive Council called for a “bold program of loans and 
grants for vocational retraining, essential public works, 
plant construction and technical assistance to encourage 
establishment of new plants .. .” 


Council asked action “to meet one of America’s sorest 
problems and to help put America back to work.” Also 
called for a new Dept. of Urban Affairs in the government. 


Council called for federal aid for school construction to 
“improve our educational plant and also help provide 
jobs for thousands.” Also asked aid for teachers’ salaries. 


Council called for action “in 1961 ... in order to bring 
a measure of economic justice to workers and to add to 
the purchasing power on which economic recovery de- 
pends.” 


Council said “Congress should proceed at once to pass 
this soun’ and humane system for meeting one of the prime 
needs of our senior citizens.” 


Council asked “immediate action . . . to resture unemploy- 
meni payments to those whose rights have been exhausted, 
to extend the duration of payments to those now receiving 
them and to set a realistic floor under their amount.” 


“The federal tax system should be flexible enough to aid in 
spurring economic recovery and encouraging economic 
growth,” said the council in urging Congress to give the 
President the power temporarily to reduce taxes. Council 
also asked for closing of tax loopholes. 


Council said “federal programs for the construction of 
hospitals, roads and airports . . . should be expanded by 
more generous appropriations, both to provide more em- 
ployment and to help reduce our chronic shortage of these 
facilities.” 


“Our monetary policies should be designed to influence 
our industrial technological progress consistent with our 
economic growth.” Board membership should “insure com- 
petent representation of all basic functional economic 
groups...” 


The problems of migratory labor “must be vigorously dealt 


‘with on all fronts—wages, housing, education, social se- 


curity and public health.” The importation of Mexican 
farm workers “should be discontinued as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 


Council asserted that “both the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 


_ Griffin Acts contain provisions which harshly and unfairly 


limit the freedom of workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively.” 


“Simple justice demands early action” on legislation to 
remove restrictions on right to picket construction sites,” 
council said. 


Council asked expanded federal program to develop peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, and “an effective comprehensive 
federal program to control atomic radiation,” provide fed- 
eral workmen’s compensation for atomic workers. 


The council noted that “a bold program of land and 
water development on a river basin approach is urgent. 
An adequate program of water pollution control cannot 
wait any longer.” 


Council called for increased federal powers to assure civil 
rights for all Americans, to guarantee equal employment 
‘opportunities and to eliminate voting restrictions. 


Council asked that the existing system be revamped to 
remove discriminatory features, to increase the quota to 
250,000 anually, and provide for admission of refugees. 


“In ‘the newly emerging nations of the world, economic 
and technical assistance from democratic nations can make 
the difference between freedom and tyranny for the peo- 
ple,” said the council. 


Council called for legislation giving “statutory certification 
to bona fide trade unions of federal employes.” 


“We favor the enactment of legislation which will wherever 
possible base price support on production payments aimed 
at support of the family farm and lower prices to con- 
sumers.” 


We need “a defense establishment equipped to cope with 


small crises as well as large ones; with limited as well as 
total war.” 


STATUS 


Congress passed and the President signed a $394 milliog 
law meeting most AFL-CIO objectives. 


Congress passed $4.9 billion measure expanding urbag 
renewal and public housing programs, and establishing 
new program of long-term, low down-payment loans for 
moderate income housing. Hearings have been held og 
bill establishing Dept. of Urban Affairs. 


Senate passed $2.5 billion program of aid for construe. 
tion and teachers’ salaries. A $2.4 billion bill reported by 
House Labor Committee, now before Rules Committee, 


Congress passed and the President signed a bill extending 
coverage to 3.6 million workers not now covered, fais. 
ing minimum to $1.25 an hour for them after 4 years, for 
presently covered workers after two years. 


Hearings have been scheduled by the House Ways & 
Means Committee, where social security legislation must 
originate, 


Pres. Kennedy has proposed legislation, introduced by 
Rep. King and Sen. McCarthy, to extend coverage, set 
a floor of one half of a worker’s average weekly wage up 
to an eventual maximum of two-thirds of the state’s aver. 
age weekly wage, and extend duration under certain con 
ditions. No action has been taken. Congress earlier passed 
temporary emergency bill for those whose benefits were 
exhausted. 


President proposed closing some tax loopholes, but alse 
asked for new and unneeded investment tax credit for 
business. Hearings have been concluded by House Ways & 
Means Committee. 


f 


Senate committee has concluded hearings on Clark bill 
to spur construction of public works in times of high 
unemployment. President has signed bill assuring continua 
tion of federal highway program. Hearings on accelerated 
airport construction bills have been concluded. 


Board policies are not basically ‘a legislative problem. No 
action has been taken on FRB membership. 


Hearings have been concluded in both houses on bills 
to protect migrants. Bill extending. Mexican farm worker 
importation passed House without reforms. 


No action in either house. 


Hearings concluded by House committee. 


Bill reported in House to provide facilities for production 
of electric power at reactor in Hanford, Wash. 


Expanded water pollution control bill passed by Congress 


No action has been taken by Congress. The Aministration 
has announced its intention to utilize full presidential pow 
ers to insure civil rights. 


No action in either house. 


Hearings concluded by Senate, in progress in House. Pres 
Kennedy has asked for long-term development loans # 
assure continuing progress. 


Pres. Kennedy has formed cabinet level committee ® 
recommend executive action on recognition and bargaining} 


Hearings on general farm legislation giving greater autho 
ity to control production to the farmers themselves hav 
been held in both houses. 


House has passed defense spending bill increasing fund 
for military preparedness. 
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4FL-CIO Tells House: 


Long-Range Loans 
Vital to Foreign Aid 


The Kennedy Administration’s foreign aid proposals, “combining 


gnified administration, long-term 


elligent new approach,” will “go far” toward making the program 
efiective, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller has testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 


funding and a vigorous and in- 


In expressing the AFL-CIO’s® 


“fyll endorsement” of the Kennedy 
am, Biemiller read into the 
record the text of the resolution 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
had adopted the week before at its 
meeting in Unity House, Pa. 

The resolution gave labor’s “gen- 
eral support” to the program and 
said the council was “particularly 
glad” to endorse it “because it in- 
cludes a number of policies which 
have been advocated in the past by 
the AFL-CIO.” 


Biemiller told the committee 
that the President’s plan for uni- 
fied administration and making 
development loan funds available 
on a long-term basis was “wel- 
come” to labor. He also asserted 
that foreign aid must be “more 
intelligently applied” and “must 
be tailored to the real needs of 
the recipient country.” 

“I submit there is nothing new or 
novel about the President's em- 
phasis on long-term commitment,” 
he added. 


No Partisan Undertaking 

“It recognizes the fundamental 
necessity for assuring both other na- 
tions and our own that we are en- 
gaging in a continuing association 
that is not subject to the changing 
tides of political life, that this is a 
national commitment, not a par- 
tisan undertaking. 

“The President’s proposal . « . 


J. Carlton Yeldell 
Dies in New York 
New York—J. Carlton Yeldell, 
since 1956 labor relations secretary 
of the National Urban League, 
died here after a long illness. He 


was 45 and lived in suburban 
Jamaica. 


He was graduated from Howard 
University in 1939 and in 1948 re- 
ceived a master’s degree there in 
political science. At one time he 
did community service and political 
action work for the former National 
ClO. As an Urban. League staff 
member he worked with unions and 
government agencies in promoting 
job opportunity equality for Ne- 
groes. 

His widow, Frances, and two sons 
survive. 


fulfills exactly the purpose of that 
standard contract phrase that an 
agreement is binding on ‘heirs, as- 
signees and successors.’ It pro- 
poses exactly the same kind of con- 
tract Congress has repeatedly made 
with the several states, as recently 


No state could afford to enter into 
tional highways if it expected an- 


the project disappear. 


“The nations receiving our aid 
must have the same feeling of 
confidence. They should not be 
tempted to use loans and grants 
for shallow, short-run projects 
for fear that a long-term plan 
might have to be abandoned in 
mid-course.” 

Conceding that money has been 
wasted and serious mistakes have 
been made in the past, Biemiller 
flatly said that the “waste has been 
less and the mistakes far less 
spectacular than the critics have 
charged.” Human frailties and judg- 
ment being what they are, he went 
on, there undoubtedly will be mis- 
takes in the future. 


Fewer ‘Blunders’ 

“It is our firm belief,” he de- 
clared, “that the new Administra- 
tion, armed with this bill, can and 
will see to it that there will be fewer 
well-meant, expensive blunders in 
the future.” 


He stressed the need for so- 
cial reform in many of the 
emerging nations the program is 
designed to help, and voiced the 
hope that its proposed new ap- 
proaches “will open the way to 
‘interference’ in the best sense— 
guidance and persuasion, based 
upon the obvious need.” 

We should not attempt to impose 
our pattern of government on un- 
committed countries, he said, but 
concede that “each country must 
evolve according to its own needs 
and in the light of its own prob- 
lems.” 

“If the price of our aid were to 
be the imposition of a preconceived 
design,” he said, “we would be 


foolish indeed.” 


as passage of the highway bill. . . «|} 
long-term undertakings such as na-}|# 


nually that the axe might. fall and |} 


DELAWARE BECOMES the sixth state to restrict the use of strikebreakers as Gov. 


* 


Elbert N. Car- 


vel (D), seated, signs a bill prohibiting third parties to a labor dispute from furnishing or recruiting 
replacements for striking workers. Shown at the signing ceremony are, standing left to right, Sec. 
Samuel F. McClafferty of the Northern Delaware Central Labor Union; Pres. Walter Hempton of Ty- 
pographical Union Local 123, and Rep. Thomas P. Murray (D), sponsor of the bill. 


ILO Rejects Soviet ‘Troika’ Plan, 
Asks Withdrawal of South Africa 


Geneva—Communist efforis to impose the so-called “troika” principle on the Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization were defeated at the ILO’s three-week annual conference. 
The “troika” plan, just advanced by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev for the United Nations, 
calls for having all international organizations run by a western-Communist-neutralist triumvirate, 
The UN has refused to accept the proposal. 


The principle was attacked by? 
ILO Dir. Gen. David A. Morse, 
who declared that it is wrong to 
talk of “neutrals” in international 
civil service when the need actually 
is for men who have “objectivity 
and honesty of purpose.” 

Much of the dispute centered 
on a Communist resolution 
demanding increased Soviet rep- 
resentation on the ILO staff. The 
resolution was rewritten in com- 
mittee to call for giving “para- 
mount consideration” in recruit- 
ment to the maintenance of the 
“highest standards of compet- 
ence, efficiency and integrity.” 

The rewriting drew a charge from 
Ivan Goroshkin, Russian govern- 
ment delegate, that the resolution 
had been “so amended that the 
text now before you has nothing to 
do with the original proposal.” 

Morse said the Communist bloc 
nations were themselves to blame if 
more of their citizens were not on 
the ILO staff because they refused 
to have their nominees submit to 
competitive examinations. 


Major Battles Still Ahead for 87th 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nedy made the keystones of his 
domestic program. 


At the top of the list were 
the Administration’s anti-recession 
measures—temporary extension of 
uneraployment compensation, area 
fede elopment and emergency aid 
to dependent children—which the 
President had called necessary to 
help restore vitality to the lagging 
economy. 


Domestic Measures 

High on the list, too, were the 
President’s long-range domestic pro- 
§fams—housing and urban renewal, 
faising of the minimum wage and 
broadening of coverage, social se- 
curity improvements, financing of 
the federal interstate highway pro- 
gam and anti-pollution legislation 
—all enacted substantially in the 
form requested by the . White 
House. 

Here is the status of the key 
Measures still pending in Congress: 

Aid to education—The Senate, 


‘by a 49-34 vote, has passed a $2.5 


billion program of federal grants 
which the states may use for con- 
structing new classrooms or for 
raising teachers’ salaries. Aid would 
be limited to public schools. 

A similar measure—differing only 
in the formula for distributing 
funds to the states—was reported 
favorably by the House Education 
Committee. But then the long- 
smouldering controversy over aid 
to private schools erupted. 

Two northern liberals on the 
House Rules Committee—demand- 
ing that aid to non-public schools 
be included in a bill to extend and 
broaden the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and brought before the 
committee—joined with the one- 
time ruling conservative bloc on 
the rules body to bottle up the 
school-aid measure. Also tied up 
through this maneuver was the 
President’s college scholarship 
proposal, 

The Education Committee sub- 
sequently reported the NDEA ex- 
tension, which included limited 
loans for private school classroom 


construction, but the Rules Com- 
mittee has not yet moved. 

Mutual security—The Adminis- 
tration’s $9.9 billion measure has 
encountered stiff opposition both 
from the historic opponents of for- 
eign aid and from Capitol Hill 
forces opposed to long-range com- 
mitments of Treasury funds. 

Kennedy has asked for $2.5 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1962, plus authority 
to draw on the Treasury for $6.4 
million more over the following 
four years. An additional $1 billion 
authorization is sought to guarantee 
investments in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The AFL-CIO has consistently 
advocated long-term commit- 
ments which would give assur- 
ances that, once an aid program 
has been launched, the necessary 
funds will be forthcoming. 

Much of. the opposition to con- 
tinued foreign aid centers on the 
contention that help should not be 
given “uncommitted” or “neutral- 
ist” nations. 


Health care—The American 


The conference called on South 
Africa to withdraw from the ILO 
by a vote of 163-0, with 89 ab- 
stentions. The demand was in the 
form of a resolution originally pre- 
sented by Nigeria that said that 
because of the racial discrimination 
policy known as apartheid prac- 
ticed by South Africa, this gov- 
ernment’s continued membership 
“is not consistent with the aims and 
purposes” of the ILO. 

Daniel J. Geyser, South African 
government delegate, said his gov- 
ernment had “no intention of ac- 
ceding to the request.” 

“My government firmly and 
wholeheartedly supports the con- 
demnation of the South African 
racial policy,” George L-P Weaver, 
U.S. government delegate, said. 

“We feel that apartheid is 
repugnant to the principles and 
aims of the ILO and does vio- 
lence to the minimum standards 
of decency and elementary social 
justice to which we subscribe.” 

But Weaver, former trade union 


Congress 


Medical Association and big busi- 
ness lobbies have sharpened their 
attack on the Administration-backed 
Anderson-King bill to use the so- 
cial security mechanism for financ- 
ing some health benefits for the 
aged. 

Because tax-writing measures 
must originate in the House, there 
has been as yet no action by the 
more liberally oriented Senate. The 
House Ways & Means Committee is 
expected to open hearings on the 
AFL-ClO-supported measure late 
in July. 

In other areas, Congress still 
has before it such measures as 
situs picketing, aid for migratory 
workers, civil defense, emerg- . 
ency public works, permanent 
overhaul of the unemployment 
compensation insurance program 
and the controversial omnibus 
farm bill. 

It was uncertain, in view of the 
battles to come over major Admin- 
istration proposals, whether any of 
these would come to a vote during 


this session of Congress, — 


4 


official who is scheduled to become 
assistant secretary of labor for in- 
ternational affairs, added that he 
would abstain in the vote because 
the action called for does “not best 
advance the elimination of apart- 
heid.” 

Bert Seidman of the U.S. worker 
group expressed deep regret that 
“at a time when a new Administra- 
tion in my country is taking vig- 
orous steps against racial discrimi- 
nation at home its representative 
has found himself unable” to vote 
for the resolution. 


“I realize that the government 
representative of my country has 
done this in good conscience, but 
I say that I regret this because 
it seems to me that every op- 
portunity must be seized to ex- 
press the moral indignation of 
decent people everywhere against 
the inhuman and _ despicable 
policy of apartheid,” he added. 

A resolution defining employ- 
ment problems and policies was 
given strong endorsement by Solo- 
mon Barkin of the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America in the name 
of all worker members of the com- 
mittee that prepared it for the 
conference, 

But the workers lost a close fight 
in plenary session on the 40-hour- 
week issue when the employer del- 
egates stayed away to prevent a 
quorum. 

The recommendation setting 40 
hours as the goal to be reached as. 
soon as possible everywhere was 
approved by 159 votes to 7, with 
98 abstentions, but it was not adopt- 
ed because the number of delegates 
voting failed to form a quorum. 

James P. Griffin, District 26 di- 
rector of the United Steelwork- 
ers, immediately called for an- 
other vote on the ground that the 
absence of a quorum merely in- 
validated the first count. 


While recognizing that the vote 
was invalid, the chair ruled that a 
second vote could not be taken and 
that the matter was finished. 

The American worker delegate, 
Rudy Faupl, however, received as- 
surances at the one-day meeting 
of the ILO Governing Body fol- 
lowing the conference that the 


workweek issue would be put on 
the agenda of the next conference, 
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Governor Grants Clemency: 


i 


Terms Reduced for 
Henderson Strikers 


Raleigh, N. C.—Executive clemency by Gov. Terry Sanford (D) 
has paved the way for the possible release from prison of seven 
unionists jailed on charges of conspiracy to dynamite during a 


strike in Henderson. 


The governor ordered a three-year reduction in the sentences of 


seven officers and members of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
imprisoned in November 1960 for 
an alleged plot to blow up the 
struck Harriet-Henderson Cotton 
Mills. 

Sanford’s action meant that the 
union members—four of whom 
were serving five-to-seven-year 
sentences, and the remaining 
three of whom were serving six- 
to-10-year terms—will be eligible 
for parole this summer after hav- 
ing served one-fourth of their 
minimum sentences. 

In New York, TWUA Pres. Wil- 
liam Pollock hailed the governor's 
action as “a move to end the suf- 
fering and hardship” the jailed un- 
ion members have undergone. Pol- 
lock indicated the unicn would 
work for “complete vindication for 
these men in the hope that full 
pardons will eventually be granted 
to each of them.” 

The clemency move by Sanford 
means that Johnnie Martin, vice 
president of TWUA Local 578, and 
rank-and-file members Calvin Ray 
Pegram, Warren Walker and Rob- 
ert Edward Abbott are eligible for 
immediate release, providing ap- 
proval is given by the parole board. 
Prison authorities here indicated the 
board normally takes from 30 to 
60 days to process applications for 
release. 

TWUA Vice Pres. Boyd E. 
Payton, the union’s Carolinas’ 


director, and intl. Representa- 
tives Lawrence Gore and Charles 
Auslander, whose terms were re- 
duced to three-to-five-year limits 
by the governor’s action, will not 
be eligible for parole until Aug. 
3 at the earliest, because of the 
necessity of serving a minimum 
of nine months, or 25 percent of 
their sentences. 

Pollock declared that “it is our 
hope that the parole board will 
carry out the governor’s directive 
as quickly as possible.” 

An eighth union member, Mal- 
colm Jarrell, was released from 
prison in May after having served 
six months of a two-to-four-year 
sentence. His parole—granted at 
the earliest possible date on which 
he could have been released—came 
shortly after Harold E. Aaron, the 
state’s star witness in the conspi- 
racy case, was arrested on charges 
of shooting a man in a Martins- 
ville, Va., motel. 

For some months newspapers 
in North Carolina have demand- 
ed editorially that Sanford re- 
open the case, declaring that 
Aaron’s testimony as a_ secret 
agent for the State Bureau of In- 
vestigation was subject to ques- 
tion. 

The editorials were followed by 
a flood of letters from across the 
nation urging the governor to free 
the jailed TWUA members. 


June Joblessness High 
For 7th Straight Month 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of 101 reported in March and 
April. 

The Labor Dept.’s summary job 
report—a more detailed analysis 
will be issued later—reflected the 
impact of the higher post-war period 
birth rate on the scramble for jobs. 
An estimated 2.5 million teen-agers 
entered the labor market last month, 
compared with 2.2 million in June 
1960 and 1.9 million in 1959. 

The seasonally adjusted 6.8 per- 
cent unemployment rate in June 
compares with 6.9 percent in May 
and 5.4 percent in June 1960. 

While the number of part-time 
workers increased during June as a 
result of the teen-age impact, the 
number of regular full-time work- 
ers whose hours had been cut below 
35 because of slack work was down 
by 100,000 to 1.2 million. 

Among the 150 biggest labor 
markets, nine cities moved out of 
the substantial unemployment 
grouping in June while one area— 
Reading, Pa.—was added to the 
list, for a net drop of eight. 

Recall of laid-off workers in auto 
and auto supply industries, pickups 
in furniture manufacturing and food 
processing, plus an upturn in con- 
struction activities were credited 
with boosting Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Boost in Steel Jobs 
Trails Rise in Output 


Rising steel production has 
meant some increase in em- 
ployment in the nation’s steel 
mills—but not very much. 

Labor Dept. statistics show 
that production rose 13 per- 
cent between February and 
April. 

During the same period, 
steel employment went up 
only 2 percent. 


Dayton, Wilmington, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Kenosha and 
Racine out of the substantial un- 
employment category. 

These factors, along with pickups 
in retail trade and service jobs, also 
helped improve the employment pic- 
ture in six other major labor 
markets. 


Lowell, Mass., Battle Creek, 
Flint and Saginaw, Mich., and 
Atlantic City, N. J., all changed 
from the Labor Dept.’s Group E 
(9 to 11.9 percent unemploy- 
ment) to Group D (6 to 8.9 per- 
cent jobless), while Detroit 
moved from Group F (12 per- 
cent or more unemployment) to 
Group E. 


The number of smaller areas of 
substantial unemployment increased 
to 225 in June compared with 215 
in May and 199 in April. The La- 
bor Dept. emphasized, however, 
that these changes “do not neces- 
sarily reflect a recent worsening of 
the local employment. situation” 
since additions to the list are largely 
based on special surveys requested 
by the areas involved. 


6 Areas in ‘Depressed’ Group 

Six of the new areas added to 
the list were classified as commun- 
ities of “substantial and persistent 
unemployment” which would make 
them eligible for depressed area 
aid, 

They are Opelousas, La.; Water- 
town, N. Y.; Rockingham-Hamlet, 
N. C.; Wenatchee, Wash., and Are- 
cibo and -Cagus in Puerto Rico. 
In addition, Okmulgee-Henryetta, 
Okla., which had been on the sub- 
stantial unemployment list, was 
brought into the depressed area 
grouping. This brought the list of 
smaller areas of persistent unem- 
ployment to 101 while the major 
areas so listed remained unchanged 


at 20. 


SOUTHERN LABOR SCHOOL held at St. Petersburg, Fla., brought together leaders of AFL-CIQ 
central bodies in 11 states. for a week-long advanced institute, taught by instructors from both 
universities and the labor movement. Topics ranged from taxation policies to the role of statg 
and local labor councils and problems of organizing. Pictured above is a class on southern social 
problems, addressed by Prof. F. Ray Marshall of Louisiana State University. 


Trade Union 
Schools Lure 
10,000 Pupils 


An estimated 10,000 trade union 
members will spend at least part of 
their vacations this summer going 
to school—union schools aimed at 
giving them better backgrounds in| 


to help them with collective bar- | 


gaining, grievances and arbitration. | 

Dir. Lawrence Rogin of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education re- 
ports that nearly 100 union-spon- 
sored schools and institutes will be 
held during July and August. 
Forty schools have already been 
held this year. 

Seventy percent of the insti- 
tutes -will be held on a college or 
university campus. Sponsors in- 
clude international unions, state 
central bodies and, on 2 limited 
basis, the AFL-CIO itself. One of 
the AFL-CIO projects is a series 
of three industrial engineering in- 
stitutes held at the University of 
Wisconsin by the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research. 


The typical student at a labor- 
sponsored summer school is a local 
officer or shop steward who is active 
in his union but not on a union 
payroll. 

In addition to such standard 
courses as labor history, parliamen- 
tary procedure and public speak- 
ing, institutes held this summer will 
be concerned with automation, re- 
location of industry and interna- 


tional issues, Rogin said. 


Teachers in 


New York 


Vote for Bargaining 


New York—Public school teachers and allied workers have 
voted by a 3-1 margin in favor of collective bargaining for more 
than 40,000 school employes here. 

With fewer than 500 ballots uncounted, the vote in a system 


approximately 27,000 yes, 9,000 no. 


drade union history and better tools| wide referendum conducted by the Honest Ballot Association wag 


Pres. Charles Cogen of the 
United Federation of Teachers— 
Local 2, American Federation of 
Teachers—said the result was a 
“UFT victory all the way.” The 
union was the only teacher organi- 
zation, he said, that endorsed col- 
lective bargaining and campaigned 
for a “yes” vote. 


~ School Board to ‘Study’. | | 

Board of Education members 
would say only that they will “study 
the results.” 

Said Cogen: “When schools re- 
open in the fall, the union ex- 
pects the board to hold a genu- 
ine collective bargaining election 
forthwith to choose a bargain- 
ing agent for all who took part 
in the referendum — teachers, 
school secretaries, guidance coun- 
sellors, social workers and psy- 
chologists.” 

The question on the ballot was: 


“As you now understand col- 
lective bargaining in the way de- 
fined by the statement of June 12, 
1961, issued by the Committee on 
Professional Status, Board of Edu- 
cation, do you favor collective bar- 


BCW, 8 Officers Guilty 


Of Contempt of Court 


A federal judge has found eight officers of the expelled Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers, and the union itself, guilty of contempt 


Union Reunification Committee, 


of court for punitive action taken against supporters of the Local 


a group which has lodged cor- 


ruption charges against the dominant faction in the executive board. 


District Judge Edward A. 
.Tamm in Washington imposed 
a $25,000 fine on the union, say- 
ing it would be cancelled if the 
union purged itself of contempt 
by reinstating a dismissed staff 
employe and withdrawing a 
warning that members and locals 
supporting the reform group 
would be subject to disciplinary 
action. 


He based his action on an injunc- 
tion issued last August by District 
Judge George L. Hart, Jr., which 
barred the union from reprisals 
against officers or members seeking 
the ouster of then-Pres. James G. 
Cross. Cross has since resigned 
on a pension from the union, which 
was expelled from the AFL-CIO 
in 1957 on — of corrupt 
leadership, 


James Landriscina, who succeed- 
ed Cross as president, was ordered 
to reinstate David Gefter, an ad- 
ministrative assistant who asserted 
in an affidavit that he was fired 
after he had given attorneys for the 
Local Union Reunification Com- 
mittee sworn information about a 
conspiracy on the part of officers to 
defraud the union. Landriscina said 
he had discharged Gefter because 
there was no further need for his 
services, 

The AFL-CIO American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers earlier 
this year had entered into a short- 
lived “truce” with the BCW, pre- 
paratory to merger negotiations. 
ABC dissolved the agreement aft- 
er BCW leaders favoring merger 
charged the majority of the execu- 
tive board with having covered up 


alleged misuse of union funds, 


gaining for the employes licensed 
by the Superintendent of Schools? 
The board’s June 12 statement, - } 

issued shortly before the referem 
dum, asserted that “understand. 
ings arrived at as a result of cok. 
lective bargaining must contain 
a provision that they are termin- 
able at will by the Board of 
Education.” 

_ The UFT described the bose as 


Te AE OF PUBLIC ® 


FFAIRS 
UNIVERSITY OF wow 
eae wyo 


insisting on the “right to welsi® 
and called for true bargaining 
agreements. 
Wants One Organization 

The union has been trying f@ 
more than a year to get the boaft 
to permit an election and to unil? 
all teachers in one bargaining OF 
ganization. Its campaign has beea 
supported by the AFL-CIO, ti 
AFT, and the New York C®# 
Central Labor Council. 


Last Nov. 7, union teachem 
walked out and posted pickes 
at 267 schools to protest i 
school board’s failure to arrange 
an election. They returned whet 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner agreee 
that no teacher would be pem 
alized for striking and that ® 
committee of three respecte™ 
union leaders would work wif 
UFT and school officials to pitt 
pare a formula for meeting & 
problems of New York City 
teachers. a 


BS 


The three who served as voli 
teer mediators were Pres. 
Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garmam 
Workers, Pres. Jacob F. Pol 
of the Clothing Workers and 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the 
tral Labor Council. 4 

Later a five-man citizens cof 
mission gave the board a seriess 
recommendations on election pro 
cedures, and resigned when . 
members followed one of its recom® 


mendations but ignored the ony 
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